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On Mount Athos and its Monasteries. 



Province. 



Name of Mountain. 



Height in 
Feet. 



Lat. 
North. 



Long. 
East. 



Thessaly. : 



Saloniki. 



Kassandra. 
Longos. 

Athos. 



Gallipoli. 

Thaso. 

Samothraki 
Imbro. 



'.I 



Olympus .... 

Ossa 

Pierus 

Pelion ■ 

Peak 4 m. S.E. of 

Dliimitri . 
Peak 4 m. W. of 

Platamona . 
Mavro voiini . 
Khortiatzi . . 
Kholomon . . 
Peak 5 m. E. byN.l 

of Saloniki . . . f 
Volevod (?) 9 m. 

N.N .\V. of Saloniki f 
Peak 5 m. N.E. 

A. Paulo . . 
Summit .... 
Summit .... 
Karvouna . . . 

Peak 

Above Sim6petra 
Karyes .... 
Pilav Tepeh ( Pimari) 
Xanthe . . . 
Maronia . . . 
Chatal Tepeh. 
Ipsario . . . 
Elias .... 
Feugari . . . 
Elias .... 



"'I 



9,154 
6,407 
6,161 
5,310 

5,119 

4,874 

3,564 
3,894 
3,420 

2,675 

2,173 

2,092 

1,078 
2,596 
1,842 
6,349 
3,249 
2,195 
6,143 
3,815 
2,174 
1,305 
3,428 
3,374 
5,248 
1,959 



o 

40 



39-48 

40-15i 

39-27 

40-8 

39-58 

39-37 
40-34 
40-29 

40-38 



40-21J 

39-58i 

40 -64 

40-9 

40-10 

40-111 

40 14 

40 -531 

41 -9* 

40-53 

40-43 

40-42 

40-43 

40-27 

40-8 



22-21i 
22 '421 
22 -Hi 
23-3 

22-19 

22-32 

22-47 
23-8 
23- 13 J 

23-5 



40-47 22-54 



23-llJ 

23-34 

23 -50^ 

23-49 

24 -201 

24-17i 

24- 16 

24-6 

24-47 

25-32 

26-11 

24-43 

24-40 

25-37 

25-50 



VI. — Observations on the position of Tavium. By W. J. 
Hamilton, Esq., F.G.S. Communicated by W. R. Hamilton, 
Esq., F.R.S. Read January 9, 1837. 

The situation of Tavium, the principal town of the Trocmi or 
Eastern Galatians, has been considered a point of great importance 
by those who have taken an interest in the geography of Asia 
Minor, and who, in ignorance of any ancient ruins in the part of 
the country where the ancient Itineraries tend to place Tavium, 
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have conjecturally assigned three different modern places as 
its site, viz., Chor&m, Yuzkit, and Tekiyeh. It is probable, how- 
ever, that none of these places represent the ancient capital of 
the Trocmi, but a village named Boghazkdi, situated between 
Chorum and Yuzkat, about twenty-five miles distant from the 
former, and within twenty miles of the latter. Here M. Texier, 
two years ago, discovered extensive remains of antiquity, though, 
for reasons which I cannot understand, he has attributed them not 
to Tavium, but to Themiscyra. Neither Chorum nor Yuzkat have 
the appearance of hiiving been ancient sites. The former town, 
which has not been described by any modern traveller,* is situated 
in the middle of an extensive elongated plain, surrounded by barren 
hills at the distance of about two miles from the town to the east 
and west. Its length is much more considerable. A smnll stream 
runs through it from north to south, which afterwards flows to the 
eastward, and ultimately falls into the Chotilek Irmdk, a large river 
which joins the Iris or Tokat-Sii, about eight miles above Amasia. 
It lies consequently on the eastern side of the range of hills which 
forms the watershed between the Halys and the Iris; and as 
natural boundaries generally formed the limits of ancient coun- 
tries, this district was in all probability not included within the 
province of Galatia. According to the Turks, Chorum is, com- 
paratively speaking, a modern town, founded by Sultan Amu- 
rath, by whom a large handsome mosque and a square ugly for- 
tress were built. In the walls of this castle are inserted many 
Greek inscriptions and shafts of columns, but the former are all 
sepulchral and apparently of Christian times. They are said to 
have come from a village called Hurhiit, about thirty miles west 
by south from Amasia, and where there are some few remains of 
the substructions of a church. This is probable, for there is 
another inscription in the court-yard of the Governor of Chorum, 
of the same character, which my Tatar, then in the service of this 
Governor, seized in the possession df some Armenians who were 
taking it to Marsivan, and which had been found at the same 
place. The distance of Chorum from Amasia is only about 48 
miles, whereas the Peutinger Table gives 73 Roman miles be- 
tween Amasia and Tavium. 

Yuzkat is situated in a narrow valley, confined on the north 
and south by high barren hills, and offers no natural advantages 
for the situation of a town. Wood and fuel are extremely scarce, 
and it commands no rich or fertile plain, and possesses no suffici- 
ently insulated height to answer the purpose of an Acropolis. As 
a town also its date is very recent, having been founded by Achmet 

* See Leake's Asia Minor, injitu. 
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Pasha, the father of the famous Suleiman Bey, of thef Chapan 
Oghlu family, about eighty years ago.* Not a fountain or corner 
of a house can boast a block of stone which has the least trace or 
appearance of antiquity. It is said indeed to have been a miser- 
able mountain yaila or summer residence of the peasants, before 
Chapan Oghlu fixed upon it as his residence. 

Rennell, on the authority of Tournefort, supposed Tekiyeh to 
represent Tavium. Tournefort merely mentions that he halted 
at a place called Tekiyeh, between Tokat and Angora ; but this 
probably (Tekiyeh being a common Turkish name, meaning a 
saint's tomb) is not the same place as the village Tekiyeh, which is 
situated between Amasia and Chorum, six miles east by north of 
the latter, where are some fragments of antiquity, and where I 
copied two inscriptions; for in this case Tournefort must also 
have passed through Chorum, which does not appear to have 
been the case. This Tekiyeh, moreover, is too near to Amasia, 
being not more than 13 hours or 42 miles distant from it. But 
there is another Tekiyeh in the Hasan Ova, an extensive plain, half 
way between Chorum and Yuzkat, producing much corn, and in 
th6 middle of which is situated the large village of Alajah. This 
place is between eight and nine hours nearly due south from 
Chorum ; and in the plain, about two miles south-west from Ala- 
jah, there is a large ruined Tekiyeh, or sepulchre, and near it a 
beautiful spring of water, very cold and copious. Alajah being 
on or near the great road from Tokat to Angora, this probably is 
the Tekiyeh where Tournefort halted. The caravans even now 
seldom halt in the villages, but in the neighbourhood, near some 
fountain, or where pasture is found for their cattle. Here is nothing 
to indicate the existence of an ancient town. The building 
is of early Saracenic times, with a handsome marble doorway 
on one side, very richly ornamented with early Gothic carvings. 
Besides a few small apartments attached to it, it consists 
only of the nave or centre, with four large niches or recesses, 
one on each side, arched over, and the centre appears to have 
been covered with a dome. In the outside wall I found one 
imperfect Christian Greek inscription, much mutilated, and in 
the burial-ground of Alajah several tombstones, evidently Chris- 
tian, having large crosses carved upon them ; but without any 
inscription. 

The ruins at Boghazkdi have an air of remote antiquity, and 
impress the beholder with a great idea of the power and wealth 

* Suleiman Bey is well known for his successful resistance to the orders of the 
Porte, and for his great wealth and power. He was one of the most influential 
Dereh Beys in Asia Minor before the Porte deprived them of their feudal rights 
and privileges and independent jurisdictions. 
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of tliclr founders. They are situated on a sloping hill at the foot 
of high wooded mountains, overlooking and commanding a rich and 
extensive plain, which stretches far to the nortli and north-west, 
and through which flow several streams. One of thescj on the 
banks of which are the ruins in question, is capable, even at the 
dry season when I visited it, and when most of the watercourses 
were absolutely dry, of turning several mills. Immediately to 
the south-east of the ruins, and between them and the higli hills, 
arc several lofty insulated summits, well calculated for forming an 
Acropolis, and some of which have in fact been fortified. 

The distances from Boghazkdi to the known ancient sites of Ama- 
sia. Angora, and Kaisariyyeh, are, as correctly as I could learn 
from the Turks, as follows : — 

1. Boghazkoi to Angora by Sumgurlii 32 hours, or 104 miles. 

2. „ ,, Kaisariyyeh by Yuzkdt, 3G „ ,,117 „ 

3. „ „ Zilah by Yuzkrit 30 „ „ 97i „ 

4. „ „ Amasia by Alajah 21 „ „ 88 „ 

The above reduction to miles supposes the Turkish hour to be 
equal to 3J statute miles, which is perhaps rather over than under 
the truth in this part of Asia Minor, which is in many parts 
mountainous and rocky. Three miles to the hour would give 
respectively 96, 108, 90, and 81 miles. 

Let us now proceed to examine these roads separately. 

1 . Tavium to Angora. — The Antonine Itinerary gives 1 16 miles 
on this road. The distance being deficient on the last station of 
the road given by the Peutinger Table, we cannot tell what dis- 
tance was there given to this road. The Turkish computation 
gives 32 hours, which, calculated at 3^ miles per hour, gives 104 
miles, and at 3 miles per hour, 96 miles. An intermediate 
number in statute miles will be nearly equal to 11 6 Roman M. P. 
So far, therefore, the situation of Boghazkdi will agree with that of 
Tavium. 

2. Tavium to Cwsarea. — On this road the Antonine Itinerary 
gives 109 miles, the Table, 191- But this number being evidently 
incorrect, the route in the Table is useless, unless we suppose 
Aquas Aruenas to be the same place as Therma, in which case 
we shall have 113 miles by this route in the Table. Now, the 
Turks reckon 30 hours from Yuzkut to Kaisariyyeh : we may 
reckon, therefore, about 34 from Boghdzkoi to that place, which, 
reduced to miles, at 3^ miles per hour, gives 1 10^ miles, and at 
3 miles per hour, 102 miles ; numbers sufSciently near to the 
M.P. deducible from the Itineraries. 

3. Tavium to Amasia. — Here we certainly do not find the 
same g cement between the distance from Amasia to Bogh^zkdij 
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and the 73 Roman miles between Amasia and Tavium, as con- 
tained in the Peutinger Table, the only authority on this route ; 
whereas the distance from Boghdzkdi to Amasia is about 27 
hours or 88 miles passing by Alajah. But there is probably some 
error in the Table here ; for if we move Tavium to a position 
which is nearer than Boghazkoi to Amasia, the distances in the 
Itinerary, which are generally more correct than in the Table, will 
no longer agree with those from Boghdzkdi to Angora and Kaisa- 
riyyeh respectively. 

The ruins at Boghazkoi have already been described by M. 
Texier in some letters partly published in the French papers. 
Though few, they are striking and interesting. The principal 
ruin, and which throws every thing else into the shade, not ex- 
cepting even the bas-relief cut on the rocks, consists of the perfect 
remains of the ground-plan of a temple f)f large proportions. 
With the exception of one corner, the whole internal structure and 
arrangement of the cella, pronaos, adytum, passages and small 
apartments on two sides may be distinctly traced. The whole is 
formed of huge blocks of marble, with the exception of one end 
of the building, either the pronaos or adytum, as architects shall 
determine. The whole length of the building, not including two 
distinct enclosures which surround it, is 219 feet by 140. The 
walls are of solid blocks five feet thick, the interior of the cella 
measures 87 feet by 65. 

The temple stands upon a rising ground facing the north-east, 
on which side the ground appears to have been artificially raised 
to form a level space. Both to the north-east and north-west 
flights of steps appear to have led up to the building, and 
a portico appears to have existed on the north-west side. 
That Tavium possessed a celebrated temple of Jupiter we may 
infer from its being mentioned by Strabo, (lib. xii.) who speaks of 
an iisyluiii. and of a colossal statue of the Deity, and who would in 
all probability not have alluded to it, had it not been a remarkable 
building. The large blocks of stone which, although fitting close, 
are sometimes irregular in their shape, have been fastened together 
by large metal pins. Most of the blocks have six and sometimes 
more sockets an inch and a half in diameter, and from the mode 
in which the stones are broken away, it seems probable that the 
temple was destroyed by barbarians for the sake of extracting the 
metal. 

I did not discover the slightest trace of shafts or bases, or capi- 
tals of columns, or architectural sculpture, or ornaments of any 
kind. A rude simplicity seems to have pervaded all parts of the 
building. The space between the cella and the outer wall on the 
south-east side is divided into a number of small chambers, the 
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outer wall of each being formed of a single stone varying from 15 
to 17 feet in length. These apartments were probably covered 
over, and on them the columns may have been placed, if" any such 
existed. On the hUl-side to the south-west behind the temple 
I saw many large blocks of stone, but they appeared to me rather 
to have been derived from the ruins of the temple and its two 
inclosures, than to have belonged to other buildings. 

To the westward of the temple, and on the same sloping ground, 
are the remains of a square enclosure, probably a fortress. It is 
surrounded by a raised mound, on the summit of which I traced in 
several places remains of a massive and almost Cyclopean wall. To 
the east of the temple are the remains of another fortress on tlic 
summit of a high steep hill commanding the town. The summit 
of this hill is surrounded with a thick wall, or rather heap of loose 
stones sloping both inside and outside at an angle of 40", except 
on the north-east side, where there is a perpendicular cliff down to 
a deep ravine. At the top I found several large holes excavated in 
the solid rock, apparently for cisterns, and the whole surface was 
covered with fragments of ancient pottery and tiles. 

The bas-relief cut in the rocks is situated about a mile or a 
mile and a half north-east from the temple. It is in a small 
irregular-shaped hollow resembling an ancient quarry. It is 
open to the south-west, the rocks being from 30 to 50 feet high 
on each side, but lower at the end opposite the opening. It is a 
curious and interesting monument, and although many of the 
figures are nearly obliterated, particularly those furthest removed 
from the centre, it is undoubtedly the most remarkable monu- 
ment hitherto discovered in this part of Asia. It repre- 
sents the meeting of two kings, each holding emblems of 
royalty in his hand, and with a long train of followers, who extend 
along the two sides of the hollow space. The two principal 
figures are five feet high, the few figures near them are three feet 
six inches, and the others two feet six inches high. One of the 
principal figures, that on the left coming from the west, as well as 
his followers, are in light close-fitting dresses, wearing high 
conical caps and beards. The other principal figure and followers 
are dressed in loose flowing robes with a square turreted head- 
dress. These have no beards. The former may possibly re- 
present the king of Lydia or of Egypt, and the latter the king 
of Persia or of Media ; and may not this monument have been 
intended to commemorate a peace concluded between them ? 
Both these kings were at war with the king of Persia or of the 
Medes in this part of Asia; and the Halys, which flows about 15 
or 20 miles to the north-west, was at one time the boundary of 
the possessions of the Lydians and the Medes. I am inclined to 
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consider that the figures without beards and in loose flowing dresses 
represent the Medes or Persians, rather than Amazons, from the 
circumstance of some of the attendants immediately behind the 
principal figure being represented standing upon the wings of a 
double-headed eagle, a symbol frequently met with on the ruined 
Persian buildings of a later period which occur in Armenia and 
other parts of Asia Minor ; and the king himself is represented 
standing on a wild beast, probably intended for a lion, and which 
resembles some of those animals also sculptured upon Persian 
buildings. 

I regret much not having had time to construct a map from 
all the bearings which I took, I therefore send the accompanying 
rough sketch compiled from the general bearings and direction of 
my route, corrected by astronomical observations for the latitude. 

Smyrna, Nov, 10, 1836. 

Itinerary. 
Iter a Tavium Caisaream usque M. P. 109 Sic. 

Therma . . 18 

Soanda . . .18 

Sacsena . . 32 

Ochras . . .16 

Csesarea . . 24 



Iter ab Ancyra Tavium. M. P. 116 Sic. 



Bolelasgus 

Saunalius 

Ecobrogis 

Adapera 

Tavio 



24 
24 
20 
24 
24 



Ancyra Acitonviaco 36 

Eccobrigo . 33 

Lassora . . 2.5 

Stabiu . . 17 

Tavio . . — 



Pectinger. 



I. Tavium by masia, to Neo- 
Cacsarea. 

Tonea . . 13 

Garsi (Gersioura) 30 

Amasia . . 30 

Palace . . 15 

Coloe . . 12 

Tidis . . 10 

Mirones . 16 

Neo-Csesarea . 10 

116M.P. 



11. Tavium by Zela to Neo-Csesa- 



Tea. 
Rogmon 


36 


Ogone 


36 


Ptemais . 


38 


Zela 


26 


Stabulum 


32 


Selanusa 


22 


Neo-Cffisarea . 


15 



195 M. P. 
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III. Tavium to Comana Pontica. 
Tomba . . 16 
Eugoni . . 22 



Ad Stabulum 
Mesyla . 
Comana Pontica 



22 
15 



IV. Tavium to Mazaca Cffisarea. 



Euagina 


16 


Seralio . 


24 


Zama 


22 


Aquas Arueuas 


35 


Dona . 


20 


Sermusa 


20 


Siva . 


16 


Cambe 


22 


Maz. Cccsarea 


16 



191 M. r. 



VII. — Memoir on the Northern Frontier of Greece. By Linii- 

tenant-fyolonel Baker. Communicated by John Backhouse, 

Esq. Read April 24, 1837. 
The map of the Northern Frontier of Greece was the result 
of an operation conducted by commissioners of the three Allied 
Powers, Great Britain,'' France, and Russia, for the purpose of 
determining and laying down upon the ground itself tlie several 
points of the line with that accuracy which a permanent separa- 
tion of Greece from Turkey appeared to require, and the neces- 
sity of which arose from the incorrectness of the best existing 
maps, and the imperfect geodesical information supplied by modern 
travellers to guide a work of this nature and importance. 

Previously to entering upon a connected description of the 
tract of country over which the line of boundary is carried, it 
may be as well to glance at the extent of those data which were 
essentially necessary to enable the line to be fixed, and for the 
geographical delineation of the ground which it traverses. 

These data were wholly wanting. It was indeed owing to the 
absence of them that the commission originated ; since, had it 
been possible to trace the frontier on any existing map that could 
be depended upon, it might have been unnecessary to appoint 
officers to mark it out who were total strangers to the country, 
and who were only enabled to feel their way through it by a pre- 
vious reconnoissance of the ground itself. 

The general direction of the line being nearly east and west, 
and, consequently, at right angles to the usual routes of commu- 
nication leading from Thessaly and Epirus, on the one hand, to 
Locris, Bocotia, Acarnania, and .3r,tolia, on the other ; the points 
of intersection, mereljs are those touched upon in the itineraries 
of Gell, Dodwell, and Holland, whilst the intervening districts, 
of a wild and mountainous character, not very easy of access, or 
inviting from the Klephtic and disorganized habits of the popu- 
lation, had remained unnoticed by any modern traveller. 
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